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BALDER AND THE MISTLETOE

CHAP.

These

beliefs
perhaps
originate
in a notion
that the
mistletoe
has fallen
from
heaven.

Such a

notion

would

explain

the ritual

used in

cutting

mistletoe

and other

parasites.

when they go to war as a preservative against wounds, just
as if the leaves were real talismans (gris-grts)? The French
writer who records this practice adds: " Is it not very
curious that the mistletoe should be in this part of Africa
what it was in the superstitions of the Gauls ? This preju-
dice, common to the two countries, may have the same
origin; blacks and whites will doubtless have seen, each of
them for themselves, something supernatural in a plant
which grows and flourishes without having roots in the earth.
May they not have believed, in fact, that it was a plant
fallen from the sky, a gift of the divinity ? n I

This suggestion as to the origin of the superstition is
strongly confirmed by the Druidical belief, reported by Pliny,
that whatever grew on an oak was sent from heaven and
was a sign that the tree had been chosen by the god him-
self.2 Such a belief explains why the Druids cut the
mistletoe, not with a common knife, but with a golden sickle,8
and why, when cut, it was not suffered to touch the earth ;

1 M. le baron Roger (ancien Gouver-
neur de la Colonie franchise du Se*ne*-
gal), " Notice sur le Gouvernement,
les Mceurs, et les Superstitions des
Nfcgres du pays de Walo," Bulletin de
la Sodttt de Gtographie, viii. (Paris,
1827) pp. 357 sq.

a Above, p. 77.

3 Compare The Times, 2nd April,
1901, p. 9: "The Tunis correspondent
of the Temps reports that in the course
of certain operations in the Belvedere
Park in Tunis the workmen discovered
a huge circle of enormous stumps of
trees ranged round an immense square
stone showing signs of artistic chisel
work.     In the neighbourhood were
found a sort of bronze trough contain-
ing a gold sickle in perfect preserva-
tion, and a sarcophagus containing a
skeleton.    About the forehead of the
skeleton was a gold band, having in
the centre the image of the sun, accom-
panied by hieratic signs, which are pro-
visionally interpreted as the monogram
of Teutates.    The discovery of such
temains in North Africa has created a
sensation.'1   As to the Celtic god Teu-
tates and the human sacrifices offered
to   him,   see   Lucan,   Pharsalia,   i.

444 J?*:

" Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine

diro

Teutates horrensque feris altaribus
ffesus."

Compare (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic
Heathendom (London and Edinburgh,
1888), pp. 44 sqq.) 232. Branches of
the sacred olive at Olympia, which
were to form the victors' crowns, had
to be cut with a golden sickle by a boy
whose parents were both alive. See
the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. iii.
60, pf 102, ed. Aug. Boeck (Leipsic,
1819). In Assyrian ritual it was laid
down that, before felling a sacred tama-
risk to make magical images out of the
wood, the magician should pray to the
sun-god Shamash and touch the tree
with a golden axe. See C. Fossey,
La Magie Assyrienne (Paris, 1902),
pp. 132 sq. Some of the ancients
thought that the root of the marsh-
mallow, which was used in medicine,
should be dug up with gold and tben
preserved from contact with the ground
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xx. 29). At the
great horse-sacrifice in ancient India it
was prescribed by ritual that the horse
should be slain by a golden knife,
because "gold is light'1 and "by

"lift,!".